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The perpetual popularity of Handel’s oratori- 
cal works will again be demonstrated during 
our celebration of the bicentennial of his death. 
While many sacred concertos of Heinrich 
Schiitz still have to be rediscovered, and while 
only a small number of Bach’s cantatas are 
familiar to the concert audience and church 
congregation, Handel’s Messiah and other of 
his oratorios remain all-time favorites, perhaps 
the most durable oratorio music performed 
today. No other large work has been able to 
withstand the changes of musical taste over the 
past two centuries with such incredible per- 
sistence as has the Messiah. 

Messiah performances in America began 
when the Trinity Church choir of New York 
presented some selections from the work in 
1770. Its first complete presentation was given 
in Boston in 1818 under the auspices of the 
Handel and Haydn Society. During the first 
half of the nineteenth century, many similar 
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George Frederic Handel (1685-1759) 


MEss 


an essay by Johannes Riedel 


organizations sprang up all over the American 
continent, all dedicated to the promotion of 
Handelian music. Many churches established 
traditions of annual Christmas and Easter 
Messiah services. 

As early as July 15, 1790, a review in the 
Pennsylvania Packet gave a glowing report of 
the delight with which a large audience re- 
ceived selections from the Messiah performed 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Never were the charms of vocal and instrumental 
music more happily united. The soul, attuned to 
harmony, forgot for a moment its earthly fetters, 
and soared upon the wings of melody to its kindred 
skies. The “heaven struck” imagination was trans- 
ported far beyond the limits of mortality, by the 
Grand Overture with which the Oratorio com- 
menced: nor was it suffered to flag during the 
evening; on the contrary, it received fresh inspira- 
tion from every succeeding part of the perform- 
ance, and winged its way to regions still more 
exalted till the sublime “Hallelujah Chorus” closed 
the enchantment. 
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America’s first important music critic and 
the musical spokesman of American transcen- 
dentalism, John Sullivan Dwight, called the 
Messiah “the whole story of human life, 
worked out in harmonies. . .. When you hear 
the ‘Wonderful’ or the ‘Amen’ chorus, it is as 
if you heard a plain chorale, only carried out 
to the full extent of its idea, that is to say sung 
in the open air by a countless multitude.” 

Lowell Mason, first great American music 
educator and composer of hymns such as 
“From Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” “Nearer, 
My God, to Thee,” and “My Faith Looks Up 
to Thee,” applied no restraint when he wrote 
enthusiastically in his Musical Letters from 
Abroad (1854): 


Great is Handel’s oratorio of the Messiab! Great 
in its wonderful and soul-stirring themes! Great in 
musical inspiration! Great in its moral power! Ye 
choirs who seek for music of a high order in the 
oratorio form, purchase Handel's Messiah! There 
is nothing on earth like it! Be not satisfied with 
anything short of this! Study the sublime choruses. 
. . . The music is indeed difficult, it cannot be 
performed without labor, but the labor bestowed 
will be productive of rich reward. 


The Messiah continued to find its way into 
church choirs, musical societies, and concert 
organizations during the second half of the 
nineteenth century. As it grew into the hearts 
of the American people, presentations of it 
were more and more frequently adapted, with 
much sentiment and often little taste, to the 
desires and needs of Christian people anxious 
to celebrate two major festivals of their 
church, Christmas and Easter. 

For some, the Messiah became a musical 
declaration of faith, beyond which there could 
be no higher conception of Protestantism in 
music. Charles Jennens’ masterly choice of 
fifty-four texts from the prophetical and poeti- 
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cal writings of the Old Testament, the Gospels, 
Paul’s Epistles, and the Revelation of John 
forms a wondrous story of Christian devotion— 
a portrayal of religious sentiments which range 
from pious humility and repentance to exultant 
and militant faith. In these texts, the cumula- 
tive story of the Redeemer’s life has given 
already familiar scriptural passages still deeper 
meaning and greater force. 

Handel’s “devotional” music, however, dif- 
fered greatly from the sacred works of his 
great contemporary, Johann Sebastian Bach. 
While Bach’s sacred compositions were written 
for use in the church, Handel’s works were 
destined to enchant socialites and music lovers 
of the courts of Hanover and London. While 
Bach's cantatas suggest the musical atmosphere 
of the Lutheran church, Handel’s oratorios 
speak the language of the concert hall. Bach’s 
chorale preludes were intended to solemnly 
open the liturgical service of the Evangelical 
church, whereas very few of Handel’s works 
were written for any church service. Bach, in 
his passions and cantatas, expected the congre- 
gations to join in the singing; Handel did not 
permit any audience participation. Bach em- 
ployed the German chorale repertory in his 
sacred works; Handel’s oratorios are not 
chorale-like in tone. Lastly, while Bach’s com- 
positions expressed the somewhat pietistic view 
of life of the eighteenth century, Handel, also 
a German Lutheran, wrote brilliant, Italianate 
concert oratorios. 

Some people see in the Messiah a source of 
quasi-spiritual entertainment of a highly stimu- 
lating caliber, a sort of super hymn-singing, 
enhanced by the work up front of “highly 
advertised” conductors and concert-hall solo- 
ists. Such “therapeutic” performances of 
colossal Baroque music have made certain 
experts suggest that the Messiah be treated 
operatically. This approach was pursued in 
innumerable Messiab productions in which 
huge bodies of singers and instrumentalists 
performed with named soloists. Only twenty- 
five years after Handel’s death, the first giant 
Messiah performance was given in Westminster 
Abbey with 251 instrumentalists and 274 
singers. The centennial Messiah performance 
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in the Crystal Palace in 1859 used 2,396 per- 
formers. As choirs increased in size so did 
orchestras. As a result of this aggrandizement 
numerous attempts were made to adjust 
Handel’s original orchestration. 

Before we deal with the problems of the 
Messiah score adaptations, a word might be 
said about the very first editions of the Messiah 
itself. Serious Handel students are aware of 
conflicting and inaccurate statements concern- 
ing them. The first finished score was super- 


vised by Handel’s amanuensis, John Christo-~ 


pher Smith. Then came working scores or 
copies for private collectors each varying con- 
siderably one from the other. Handel changed 
the scoring from performance to performance. 
The first full score edition of the Messiah 
remained unpublished until eight years after 
the composer’s death. The numerous errors of 
this Randall & Abell edition of 1767 were 
passed on in the editions which followed it in 
the vears between 1767 and 1773 and to the 





various later publications in England, Germany, 
and America. 

The instrumental adjustment of the original 
Handel score began with Mozart, who passed 
on the Randall & Abell mistakes while doing 
away with the harpsichord continuo and add- 
ing wood wind and brass parts to supplant the 
traditional Baroque accompaniment. The 
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Mozart-Johann Adam Hiller edition of Breit- 
kopf & Hartel, 1803, became the first practical 
and the most widely used edition. A later edi- 
tion, as revised by Robert Franz, even added 
some obbligato parts. These composer-editor- 
arrangers felt, as does Leonard Bernstein when 
he says in the program notes to his recording 
of the Messiah, that changes were necessary 
since “conditions of performance and listening 
have changed radically since Handel’s time.” 

Only through the continued efforts of musi- 
cologists such as Friedrich Chrysander, Max 
Seiffert, and Jacob Maurice Coopersmith, has a 
new Handel edition based on the original 
scores been made available. Three well-known 
practical editions of today are: 

Spicker, Max, Revised vocal score, G. Schirmer, 

New York, 1912. 
Volbach, Fritz, Full score, Eulenburg, Leipzig. 
Coopersmith, J. M., Vocal score, Carl Fischer, 
New York, 1947. 

The Eulenburg edition shows clearly Mo- 
zart’s instrumental additions and Chrysander’s 
reinstitutions of Handel’s original scoring. 
Credit for the version is stated at the beginning 
of each piece and Mozart’s instrumental addi- 
tions are shown in footnote form. The Cooper- 
smith edition is noteworthy because of its 
numerous corrections of errors and omissions 
which had occurred in previous publications. 
For the orchestral accompaniment, a string- 
reed combination orchestra of truly Handelian 
flavor is recommended, otherwise the orches- 
tral materials as prepared in Ebenezer Prout’s 
full score are suggested. The latter, however, 
does include the Mozart accompaniment of 
additional strings and wood winds, for ex- 
ample, to the bass aria “The people that walked 
in darkness,” or brass, for example, the trom- 
bones to the chorus “Lift up your heads.” 

Fortunately, a somewhat radical change in 
the performance practice of Baroque music has 
taken place in the last few years—a revolution 
encouraged mostly by the advent of the long- 
playing record. Orchestral suites, cantatas, and 
passions of Bach as well as Handel concertos 
and many other Baroque works are now avail-- 
able with the original solo and tutti groups 
accompanied by the harpsichord continuo 
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One of the last great Baroque works to receive 
this restoration was Handel’s’ Messiah. Of the 
two latest Messiah recordings, one done for 
Westminster records by Hermann Scherchen, 
the other conducted by Leonard Bernstein for 
Columbia, I am inclined to prefer Scherchen’s 
interpretation. 

Scherchen’s first step in restoration involved 
going to the original score and reproducing the 
original orchestration. This, of course, meant 
using a harpsichord continuo supported by a 
single bass and cello. It did away with the 
horns, trombones, clarinets, and flutes which 
Mozart added in his orchestration. 

It also meant, and this is an important 
change, the reinforcement of the violins with 
oboes and the doubling of the basses and cellos 
with bassoons. The sources indicate that oboes 
and bassoons were used to the extent of forty 
per cent of the strings in the Handelian 
orchestra. There is no way of knowing just 
how these oboes and bassoons were used, but 
it is known that at times they were used to 
double the voice as well as the string parts. 
Scherchen compromised in the use of wood 
winds, not using as many as Handel indicated, 
but using two or three oboes on each of the 
two written violin parts and two or three 
bassoons in the bass. The nasal, brilliant quality 
of the oboes reinforcing the strings gives a 
characteristic Baroque tone, a tone which is 
evidenced in harpsichords and Baroque organs. 

Another important point in regard to 
orchestration was the constant appearance in 
the original score of two solo violins alternat- 
ing with the tutti string section in the familiar 
concerto grosso style. Scherchen again took a 
moderate position, using this solo-tutti contrast 
in some numbers (one notable example being 
the famous “I know that my Redeemer liv= 
eth”) and retaining the conventional orchestral 
arrangement in others. The most obvious 
change in the restoration of the original 
Messiah was the return to a small performing 
group by both Scherchen and Bernstein. 

A more difficult problem was encountered in 
the attempt to restore the tempi as Handel 
might have intended them. This is even more 
dificult to do with the Messiah than with 
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other Baroque works because of the religious 
significance that has been attached to this work. 
The rhythmic drive, the dramatic intensity, 
and the sprightliness which Handel intended 
for this work are overlooked in the usual 
festival performance. The only way to deter- 
mine correct tempi for the Messiah was to 
completely divorce it from the traditionally 





accepted performance standards and establish 
tempi by comparison with other music of the 
Baroque era. 

It must be admitted that Scherchen took 
tempi which did not depend on traditional 
interpretation. The smaller performing force 
made it possible for the conductor to take some 
fantastically fast tempi in the allegro chorus 
movements with no loss of clarity (Nos. 7 and 
22). The dramatic qualities of the work were 
brought out by the extreme tempo changes 
between fast and slow movements. In general, 
Scherchen took the allegro movements very 
fast and the largo and grave movements very 
slow. This interpretation was in keeping with 
the Baroque emphasis on contrasting moods 
expressed by vastly contrasting tempi. 

Perhaps the outstanding contribution of the 
Scherchen performance was the vigor and 
freshness which he gave to a work so bound 
by unmusical tradition in performance. He 
achieved this by an analytic scrutiny of every 
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number and measure, without regard for tradi- 
tion and taking nothing for granted. The result 
is a truly inspiring and refreshing performance 
of a monumental Baroque work. 

The musical celebrations of the second 
centennial of Handel’s death should be dis- 
tinguished by an all-out effort to follow the 
example of Scherchen and Bernstein in recall- 
ing Handelian standards of excellence in per- 
formance quality. Handel’s charming delicacy, 
his sense of concertizing instrumental contrasts, 


and his dramatic word consciousness should - 


become apparent in performances of intimate 
size. In our era of public address systems, 
microphones, and loud-speakers, a chamber 





oratorio performance is welcome, especially 
when the performance comes close to the 
original demands of the composer himself. 

Handel realized his Messiah with some forty- 
plus instruments and a similar choral ensemble. 
His basic orchestra consisted of strings and 
winds. Large sections’ of the work were done 
only with a cello, bass, and harpsichord accom- 
paniment. This was not a minimum ensemble 
with which the composer contented himself 
but the full ensemble he desired for the execu- 
tion of his artistic desires. His orchestra, to be 
sure, was not a lean-sounding forerunner of 
the modern orchestra, but the culmination of 
the concerto orchestra of the Baroque era. 





The chart on the following page is an analysis of tempi as found in these two scores and four 


recorded performances of the MESSIAH. 
The two scores are: 


Handel, G. F., MESSIAH, J. M. Coopersmith, ed., Carl Fischer, New York, 1947. 
Handel, G. F., MESSIAH, G. Schirmer, New York, 1912. 


The four recorded performances are: 


Sir Malcolm Sargent, Huddersfield Choral Society and the Liverpool Philharmonic 


Orchestra (Columbia SL-151). 


Hermann Scherchen, London Philharmonic Choir and the London Symphony 


Orchestra (Westminster 3306). 


Sir Adrian Boult, London Philharmonic Choir and the London Philharmonic 


Orchestra (London A4403). 


Leonard Bernstein, Westminster Choir and the New York Philharmonic 


(Columbia M2L-242). 
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AN ANALYSIS OF TEMPI IN THE MESSIAH 





a I sea Recorded Performances ..........:+s-sseeeeeeee 
Part I Coopersmith Schirmer Sargent Scherchen Boult Bernstein 
1 Sinfonia (Grave) 60 120 76 78 90 60 
(Allegro moderato ) 116 116 148 140 148 140 
2 Comfort ye, comfort ye my people 80 80 80 80 80 84 
3 Every valley shall be exalted 88 80 96 104 96 104 
4 And the glory of the Lord 116 112 140 162 144 148 
5 Thus saith the Lord of Hosts recitative 
6 But who may abide the day 88 88 84 98 104 104 
138 138 200 192 168 192 
7 And He shall purify 84 72 92 120 92 92 
8 Behold! a virgin shall conceive recitative 
9 O thou that tellest good tidings 126 144 138 160,212 150 138 
10 -For, behold, darkness 80 72 56 44 72 * 
11 The people that walked in darkness 72 72 66 54 80 * 
12 For unto us a Child is born 80 76 88 116 98 112 
4 13 Pastoral symphony 104 132 96 76 120 104 
14 There were shepherds abiding recitative 
| 15 And lo! the angel of the Lord 69 56 68 66 70 100 
7 16 And the angel said unto them recitative 
: 17 And suddenly there was with the angel 84 72 84 140 96 112 
4 18 Glory to God in the highest 88 80 88 88 100 112 
19 Rejoice greatly 96 88 116 112 112 108 
20 Then shall the eyes of the blind recitative 
21 He shall feed His flock 120 112 112 120 116 112 
§ 22 His yoke is easy 80 69 80 108 86 t 
r Part II i 
i 23 Behold the Lamb of God 88 80 60 58 72 76t 
24 He was despised 88 76 86 108 60 88t 
g 25 Surely He hath borne our griefs 80 72 80 54 84 * 
a And with His stripes 88 88 80 48 90 100¢ 
; All we like sheep have gone astray 92 92 92 106 96 72t 
26 All they that see Him 80 80 84 62 100 100t 
27 He trusted in God 88 80 124 124 98 116} 
28 Thy rebuke hath broken His heart recitative 
29 Behold, and see if there be any sorrow 66 66 70 70 78 70t 
30 He was cut off out of the land recitative 
31 But Thou didst not leave His soul in hell 108 108 76 128 120 * 
32 Lift up your heads 80 76 96 92 92 112 
33 Unto which of the angels recitative 
34 Let all the angels of God worship Him 88 84 * 126 96 4 
35 Thou art gone up on high 84 84 * 66 116 * 
4 36 The Lord gave the word 80 80 76 132 54 * 
€ 37 How beautiful are the feet 108 104 100 108 108 * 
: Their sound is gone out 88 88 78 54 88 * 
3 38 Why do the nations so furiously rage 126 112 150 150 160 160 
; 39 Let us break their bonds asunder 88 76 96 116 108 116 
40 He that dwelleth in heaven recitative 
41 Thou shalt break them with a rod 84 84 120 108 96 112 
H 42 Hallelujah! 92 72 90 116 90 84 
: Part Ill 
: 43 I know that my Redeemer liveth 76 72 72 54 78 72 
a 44 Since by man came death 60 60 60 44 65 54,126 
45 Behold, I tell you a mystery recitative 
46 The trumpet shall sound 84 80 126 140 132 126 
: 47 Then shall be brought to pass recitative 
j 48 O death! where is thy sting? 69 69 * 108 79 * 
a But thanks be to God 69 69 * 120 80 * 
| 49 If God be for us 88 88 * 84 . 96 . 
50 Worthy is the Lamb 60 60 48 48 52 63 
Blessing and honor 76 76 88 102 80 107 
Amen 92 88 116 72 92 138 


* Omitted from recording. ¢ Substituted by No. 32. t These parts follow in order after No. 42. 
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within the sound of my music 


I have the opportunity of bringing men nearer to God. I touch all people 
within the sound of my music. By dedicating myself and my talent in music 
to the glory of the Lord, others may be strengthened in their faith. 

The joy I receive from my work gives me a contagious enthusiasm and 
my choir members, reflecting this vital interest in what they are attempting 
to do together, are willing to practice long and hard, realizing that there is 
too little time for what we wish to accomplish. 

I have the privilege of knowing the few in my choir well. To know is 
to care—why this tenor was not in church last Sunday, what caused that alto 
to be late for practice. To understand others is to be understood by them. 

In choir practice I try to be kind in intention, courteous in deed, patient 
in thought, and forgiving when misinterpreted. I take every precaution to 
see that none of my singers can have hurt feelings. 

I am careful too in manner of dress. I wish to give a sense of well-being 
and self-confidence, so I try to be neat, tidy, and tasteful. 

Success follows action based on a carefully laid plan. 1 must know my 
general direction, my aims, and my objectives. In addition, I set lesser goals 
which act as steppingstones in the long-range program. To attempt to have 
a good yearly music program or even weekly choir rehearsal without an 
overall and a daily plan is folly. 

Fine organization, however good in itself, 1s not enough. It must be that, 
plus having at hand well-selected choral materials. To gather the best for 
each time means that there is first a thorough study and finally a discriminate 
narrowing. All music looked over must be evaluated textually and musically. 
When the words make good poetry or prose, when they convey the truths 
of the Christian religion, when they provide, over a period of time, sufficient 
variety in style and in feeling, then they may be included. The music, too, 
must have its own value. It should be at one with the thoughts expressed 
and further their meaning of comfort, exhortation, or teaching. 

When I have really worthwhile materials to use, I am duty-bound to use 
them well. By knowing the music I am enabled to help others learn more 
easily. Knowledge follows quiet, thorough study. 

As I go to the midweek choir practice, I try to arrive in plenty of time 
so that I have everything in complete readiness for accomplishing the most 
with the time at my disposal. All is arranged before the first choir member 
comes. When he and the others arrive, we will have a few moments of 
leisure for friendly conversation before promptly beginning practice. 

So it is I humbly pray to the Lord I would serve for His continued 
strength and guidance in doing His holy will. 
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HYMN 


REGISTRATION 


WITH 


IMAGINATION 


Inspired hymn singing can be experienced by 
all congregations. The leadership given by 
the organist has much to do with the kind 
of singing in our churches. The organist 
who will devote to his hymn playing the same 
degree of thought and time that he would 
apply to his preparation of the organ prelude 
or to the anthem accompaniment will find 
congregational response more vital and en- 
thusiastic. Congregations can be led to better 
singing when the organist’s playing is dynamic. 


Organ tone for hymns 

Effective registration is an essential part of 
hymn playing. Selection of stops is a difficult 
aspect to discuss because of the wide diversity 
of instruments in our churches. The past 
decades have witnessed vast changes in the 
general concept of fine organ tone. Men such 
as G. Donald Harrison, Walter Holtkamp, 
and their followers have introduced the 
American public to the beauties of brilliant 
ensembles. These are produced by a per- 
fectly balanced blend of mixtures and muta- 
tions with the foundation stops backed by 
reeds, which match the diapason choruses. 

Many of the older organs still in use are 
lacking in upperwork. Often they have 8’ 
foundation and flute stops which sound 
broad and flat. These organs were almost 
invariably supplied with a full complement 
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the second of three articles 


by JOHN WEAVER 


of sub and super couplers, and usually had 
73-note manual chests so that the 4 super 
couplers were effective all the way to top c. 
Where this is the case it is often wise to play 
the hymns up an octave with all the sub and 
super couplers drawn. The 16’ couplers then 
give the 8’ pitch, the unison sound is heard 
an octave higher at 4’, and the 4’ couplers 
become in effect 2’ couplers. Some older 
organs can be made to sound quite brilliant if 
this is practiced. 

In choosing a basic registration for hymns 
strive for a bright, clear, “singing,” organ 
tone. This clean, beautiful sound is conducive 
to congregational singing, and is exemplified 
in many recent installations. 


Variation with imagination 

Some of the following suggestions will not 
necessarily work on all instruments. I recom- 
mend that organists use the ideas presented 
as a basis upon which to experiment at their 
own organs. Each must listen with keen ears 
and with an open mind, and judge for him- 
self the usefulness of the material. 

To demonstrate an old trick and one prob- 
ably familiar to many organists, let us use the 
tune “Duke Street” by John Hatton, which 
appears in most hymnals. In introducing this 
hymn I usually “solo out” the soprano line of 
measures nine to sixteen. Ideally, to do this 
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one should have a fine Tuba or Bombarde on 
the solo manual. The first eight measures 
would then be played on the great manual, 
the bass part being played on the pedals. 
Commencing with measure nine the soprano 
part would be played on the solo manual with 
the right hand, the alto and tenor parts on the 
great manual with the left hand, and the bass 
part on the pedals. Approximately the same 
effect can be achieved on a three-manual or 
two-manual organ by using the full great 
organ with 16’ and 4 couplers as the solo, 
and playing the other parts on the swell organ 
or the swell and choir organs. 

Here is another idea worth trying. Often a 
hymn will have two consecutive lines which 
are identical, for example, Conrad Kocher’s 
tune “Dix,” commonly used for “As with 
Gladness Men of Old” and “For the Beauty of 
the Earth.” Play the first line on the great 
organ with pedals. For the second line switch 
to the swell organ without pedals. For the 
third line go to the great and pedal coupled 
with the swell. Try this also with “Lobe den 
Herren,” playing the second line on the 
secondary manual and the first, third, and 
fourth on the great. 

Sometimes it comes as a relief not to hear 
the weighty pedal stops for a while. When 
they return their effectiveness is greatly in- 
creased. Try playing one stanza of a hymn 
without pedals. It may be well to have a 16’ 
manual stop drawn to give sufficient fulness to 
the sound when doing this. Above all, use 
your ears and your judgment. 

When the choir is strong enough to support 
the singing of the congregation, it is some- 








times effective to have the organ remain silent 
for one stanza. This should be done sparingly. 
An appropriate place is the third stanza of “O 
Little Town of Bethlehem” where the text, 
“How silently, how silently, the wondrous 
gift is given!” suggests stillness. 

Judicious use of the swell pedal can be quite 
thrilling in such majestic, stately hymns as 
“O God Our Help in Ages Past” or “A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” Begin the 
hymn with the great diapasons and suitable 


' pedal. The full swell organ with reeds and 


mixtures should be coupled to the great and 
pedal but the swell box should be closed. 
Open the box slowly during the stanza so 
that the reeds gradually take more and more 
prominence in the ensemble. 


Congregation sings 

One of the most inspiring services I have 
ever attended was in a large city church. As 
the prelude to the service the organist softly 
played through a few hymns on the bells in 
the tower. The first note sounded on the organ 
was the introduction to the processional 
hymn, “For All the Saints,” by Ralph 
Vaughan Williams. The choir, singing in 
unison, began the processional. After the 
third stanza had been sung the organist 
played a short interlude during which he 
retired about two-thirds of the stops, reducing 
the volume of the organ to a soft flute and 
string combination. The beautiful stanza, “O 
blest communion, fellowship divine! We 
feebly struggle, they in glory shine, Yet all 
are one in Thee, for all are Thine. Alleluia!” 
was sung quietly and serenely, giving it new 
meaning for all. In the interlude which fol- 
lowed this stanza the brilliant stops of the 
organ were drawn, making them sound even 
more intense by contrast than before. 

This organist has developed his imagination 
and artistry to a high degree. One of 
America’s top organists and active in many 
different areas of the profession, he is willing 
to give special care and thought to every 
hymn. He is rewarded for his efforts by 
a singing congregation. 
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second in a series by 


LINDEN J. LUNDSTROM 


CHILDREN CAN SING MASTERWORKS 


Having maintained that children can sing 
masterworks, we are now ready to consider 
the music they can do when they are properly 
trained. Lest the term “masterwork” frighten 
any away, let me hasten to say that I am using 
it in the broadest sense of the word. I intend 
that it should cover all the works of a com- 
poser which reveal the hand of a master, and 
not just cantatas and oratorios, as well as com- 
positions by a host of fine craftsmen not usu- 
ally listed among masters of music. | propose 
that the music of Johann Sebastian Bach (1685- 
1750) be sung to be sure, but I suggest also 
the works of Heinrich Schiitz (1585-1672). 
There are countless gems to be found by 
those diligent enough to search for them. 

The amount of material is indeed vast. 
Choir directors willing to get off the well- 
traveled highway will find unlimited beauties 
in the bypaths. However choir directors are 
practical people and want practical sugges- 
tions. Let me point out the direction of a few 
of these paths—without attempting to explore 
them extensively—taking the Morning Star 
Choir Book compiled and edited by Paul 
Thomas, published by Concordia, as a start- 
ing point. 

The first number, “Oh, Hold Thou Me Up” 
by Benedetto Marcello (1686-1739), as edited 
by Richard Wienhorst, is for soprano and 
alto voices. The interesting writing here leads 
us to search for more music by the same com- 
poser. From Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians we learn that Marcello wrote set- 
tings for fifty Psalms for one, two, three, or 
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four voices with keyboard accompaniments 
and occasional violin and cello obbligati. 
Perhaps some of the other forty-nine Psalms 
of this lesser known composer would also be 
worth while. 

Marcello’s nationality brings to mind the 
names Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina (c. 
1526-1594), Tomas Luis de Victoria (c. 1540- 
1611), Marc Antonio Ingegneri (c. 1550-1592), 
Felice Anerio (c. 1560-1614), Antonio Lotti 
(c. 1667-1740), just to mention a few of the 
Italian masters who composed music for the 
church. Their music has Latin texts and al- 
though the problem of translation is formid- 
able, good translations are available. For ex- 
ample, Lotti’s beautiful Lenten composition, 
“Surely He Hath Borne Our Griefs,” is 
available from E. C. Schirmer with a success- 
fully translated English text. It is for soprano, 
alto, and baritone, and can be very effectively 
sung by a junior choir with the help of a 
few high school baritones. 

A word of warning must be given. Beware 
of arrangements! Many compositions by 
Palestrina, Victoria, Anerio, and Ingegneri 
have been arranged, for voice combinations 
other than those for which they were in- 
tended. They have been supplied with Eng- 
lish texts which are completely unrelated to 
the original. Music of this kind should be 
avoided even though the name of a master 
composer is printed in bold letters across the 
front cover. 

Marcello’s Psalm also reminds us of the 
German composer, Heinrich Schiitz, who 








studied in Italy but returned to his native 
country and did most of his work in Dresden. 
Schiitz also wrote settings for the Psalms. He 
has been recognized in his homeland as one 
of the greatest of all pre-Bach composers for 
the church and today his music is becoming 
available in American editions. His Christmas 
oratorio published by G. Schirmer contains 
some beautiful music. Both the soprano aria, 
“Be Not Afraid, Be Not Afraid,” and the 
three-part chorus, “Let Us Even Go Now to 


Bethlehem,” are usable for a_ well-trained 


junior choir. 

The second number in the collection is “All 
Praise to God, Who Reigns Above” by 
Melchior Vulpius (c. 1560-1615). In this set- 
ting by Ludwig Lenel the voices sing the 
first stanza in unison while the melody is 
played in the accompaniment a measure be- 
hind the voices, as in a round. In the con- 
cluding stanza a second voice part is added 
that sings the melody along with the ac- 
companiment, one measure behind the first 
voice part. 

Vulpius, a prolific German composer, re- 
minds us of the great number of other Ger- 
man cantors and Kapellmeister who from the 
birth of Johann Walther (1496) until the 
death of Bach (1750) poured out streams of 
masterworks for use in the church. 

Johann Pachelbel (1653-1706), who wrote 
the setting of the next selection, “What God 
Ordains Is Always Good” by Severus Gas- 
torius (c. 1681), is one of these German com- 
posers. The finding of approximately twenty 
instrumentally accompanied arias and thirty 
elaborate choral works intended for worship 
services by Pachelbel illustrates the work 
being done by musicologists to explore by- 
paths and make works available to us. 

The collection number, “Unto Him that 
Loved Us” by the late Ralph Vaughan Wil- 
liams (1872-1958) is characteristic of the fine 
work being done by contemporary English 
church composers. From the older English 
school comes “Thou Visitest the Earth” by 
Maurice Greene (1695-1755) in an arrange- 
ment by Paul Thomas. This number is also 
available from Oxford University Press. 
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Our heritage of English masterworks in- 
cludes the music of Henry Purcell (c. 1658- 
1695), William Croft (1678-1727), William 
Boyce (1710-1779), Thomas Attwood (1765- 
1838), Samuel Sebastian Wesley (1810-1876), 
Sir Edward (William) Elgar (1857-1934), 
Charles Wood (1866-1926), Gustav Theodore 
Holst (1874-1935), Martin Shaw (1876- ), 
Geoffrey Turton Shaw (1879-1943), and Eric 
H. Thiman (1900- \, 

The whole wealth of English church music 
is available to those who join the Royal School 
of Church Music, Addington Palace, Croydon, 
Surrey, England, which issues to its members 
a recommended list of anthems and evening 
canticles. 

Next in the collection is the Norwegian 
hymn, “Built on the Rock the Church Doth 
Stand” by Ludvig Mathias Lindeman (1812- 
1887). Here the setting by Jan Bender is for 
two voice parts. This sturdy hymn from the 
fjords of Norway reminds us of the beautiful 
folk tunes of that country which have been 
published by Augsburg. The Christiansens 
come to mind, as do the Malmins and the 
Overbys who pioneered in making much fine 
music available for junior choirs. 

Next in the Morning Star Choir Book is a 
composition by Franz Tunder (1614-1667), 
edited by Paul Thomas, “Wake, Awake, for 
Night Is Flying” based on the chorale by 
Philipp Nicolai (1556-1608). The great mass 
of rhythmic chorales from the time of Luther, 
and their measured descendants, could alone 
supply the choirmaster with musical material 
for a lifetime. Children should know from 
memory “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” 
“Now Thank We All Our God,” “From 
Heaven Above to Earth I Come,” “How 
Brightly Beams the Morning Star,” and 
“Wake, Awake, for Night Is Flying,” just to 
mention five famous chorales. 

Another source of music for the junior 
choir is suggested by another number in the 
collection, “Daughter of Zion” from Judas 
Maccabaeus by George Frederic Handel (1685- 
1759). From cantatas and oratorios we might 
use such material as “Angels, Ever Bright and 
Fair” from Theodora by Handel and “Come 
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unto Him” from Messiah; “My Heart Ever 
Faithful” from Bach’s Pentecost Cantata and 
“Prepare Thyself Zion” from his Christmas 
Oratorio; and “The Heavens Are Telling” 
from The Creation by Franz Joseph Haydn 
(1732-1809). The larger choral forms of 
church composers from the time of Heinrich 
Schiitz (1585-1672) until the present day 
abound with masterworks which can be sung 
by church choirs. 

The next composer illustrates the point very 
well. “Arise, Sons of the Kingdom,” arranged 
by Paul Bunjes, comes from the cantata 
Every Word and Thought by Dietrich Bux- 
tehude (1637-1707). Cantatas by this com- 
poser are excellent material for a well-trained 
junior choir and are not at all difficult. 

“Glory to God in the Highest” by Johann 
Vierdanck (c. 1640), which is in the collec- 
tion, illustrates a thrilling development—the 
recent return to the Baroque practice of 
using instruments and voices together in 
church. This return does not mean that each 
church shall establish a full symphony or- 
chestra for the performance of its music, but 
rather that it is possible for even the smallest 
congregation with one or two competent in- 
strumentalists to have this kind of music. Our 
young people are receiving good instrumental 
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training in the public schools that could be 
put to use in the church. Choir directors in- 
terested in music for one, two, or more instru- 
ments suitable for church use will do well to 
investigate Hortus Musicus, published by 
Barenreiter-Verlag. 

Contemporary composers are also repre- 
sented in the collection. We have two selec- 
tions by Healey Willan (1880- _), “Glory Be 
to God on High” and “Holy, Holy, Holy”; 
“O Christ, Thou Lamb of God” by Jan 
Bender (1909- ); and “Behold the Lamb of 
God” by Paul Bouman (1918-  ). 

Our exploration of the Morning Star Choir 
Book indicates many of the repertoire pos- 
sibilities for the junior choir. Through the 
work of musicologists and publishers, more 
and more masterworks are becoming avail- 
able in many fine collections and in octavos. 

In our search for materials, not to be over- 
looked are hymnals full of the best music of 
all ages. The hymnal is the foundation upon 
which to build. It behooves the choir director 
to take hold of this heritage and pass it on 
to the children he trains. 

In addition to hymns there is the music of 
the liturgy. Here is a vast repertory going 
back to the very beginnings of the Christian 
church. Settings for the introit, gradual, and 
other variable parts of the service run the 
gamut from the most ancient Byzantine, 
Ambrosian, and Gregorian chants to the most 
idiomatic contemporary expression. In a 
liturgical service, the short introit is an ideal 
form for the weekly offering of the junior 
choir. For these children, the liturgy is a 
must in the repertoire. For instance, in a 
Lutheran church using the Common Liturgy 
all three settings should be used in the choir 
training program. 

Now let us take the hymnal in hand and 
choose three or four hymns for the choir. 
The liturgy should be practiced and any 
part which is unfamiliar should be learned. 
The next step is to choose several pieces from 
the treasury of masterworks. This will be a 
good beginning for the junior choir. With 
further exploration you will discover many 
other beauties along the bypaths. 
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Next month Johannes Riedel will review music from Handel’s anthems and 
oratorios that is suitable for church choirs. Dr. Riedel is an editor and 
arranger of choral music. Two motets based on Psalms from the Cantiones 
Sacrae of Heinrich Schiitz and three choral Psalms from Schiitz’s Der Psalter 
have just been published. 


The children’s choir leader will see the potential junior choir repertoire from 
the article on masterworks. The chorales, hymns, and simple folk tunes on 
which some of this music is based may be learned in the children’s choir. 


ra 


The third article for the organist by John Weaver will deal with rhythm in 
hymn playing and will illustrate in music notation modulation, transposition, 
and reharmonization. 

O- 


The three Easter anthems are different in character though they each have 
a contemporary flavor. “Christ, Our Passover” and “We All Rejoice on This 
Glad Day” are especially for Easter Day. “Rejoice with Pious Mirth” is 
appropriate for the Easter season. On the inside cover of this carol (not 
reprinted) are suggestions for the pronunciation of the Latin phrases. Here 
are the translations: hilariter is an adverb meaning joyfully; laudamus te, 
we praise thee; adoro te, I adore thee, I worship thee; omnipotens, omnipo- 
tent, almighty. 


° 


The word “Alleluia” appears in each of the anthems. Sing it with a broad 
“ah” sound and taper off the “ia” rather than push it. 


o 


It is an infringement of the copyright law to copy this music in any way. 


Oy: 
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1. Christ, Our Passover .22 


Motet for Chorus of Mixed Voices 





Text from the Gradual for the A Cappella 
Feast of the Resurrection HEALEY WILLAN 


Moderato (about, = 120) 





SOPRANO 











ALTO 
4 
TENOR 
BASS 

Al Be 
Moderato (about , = 120) 
: (For rehearsal quly) 
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Pass - O- ver, is sac 
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MS 1009 Copyright 1951 by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. Printed in U.S. A. 
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REJOICE WITH PIOUS MIRTH 
AN EASTER CAROL 
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12th Century Words 
Tr., G. R. Woopwarp. Adapted 


Sprightly 


SOPRANO 


- joice with pi - ous 


ALTO 


TENOR 
joice with pi - ous 
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For 
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hi - la - rt - ter, Re - joice, 


la - rt - ter, Re - joice, 


12th Century Melody 
Arr., G. WinsToN CASSLER 


mirth and song, 


mirth and song, A? 
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thy grie is 


thy grief is 


Words from CAMBRIDGE CAROL BOOK, copyright S:P.C.K. Used by permission. 


© 1957 Augsburg Publishing House. Manufactured in the United States. International copyright secured. 
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Anonymous, 1500 
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We All Rejoice 


on This Glad Day 


Anonymous, 15th century 
Setting by ADOLF STRUBE 


























































































































































































SOPRANO 
a = + ah ili 
1. We all re - joice on this_ glad day And sing — to 
2. To -day a - rose our Christ_and Lord, Hath con- quered 
3. So let us make a _ joy - ful noise, Sing al - le - 
- 4 
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Suitable for the Easter season. 
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Al-le - lu - ia! We praise Christ Je-sus, our ris - en Lord. 
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ORGAN MUSIC FOR THE CHURCH YEAR 


Improvisations by G. Winston Cassler 
$3.00 


* Excellent preludes, postludes, and interludes for the service. 


* 24 selections—interesting arrangements based on plainsongs, hymns, and chorales; 
plus some original compositions. 


* Liturgical index provided for the seasons of the church year and special services. 


* Pipe and Hammond registrations. 


Contents: A Great and Mighty Wonder—All Laud to God the Father—Alleluia, Song of Gladness 
—At the Name of Jesus— Christ Lay in Death's Dark Prison—Come, Holy Ghost, Creator Blest— 
Communion Hymn—Elegiac Melody— Free Accompaniment for Nicea—How Bright Appears the 
Morning Star—lf Thou But Suffer God to Guide Thee—Improvisation—Lento—Lord, to Thee | 
Make Confession—O Come, O Come Emmanuel—O Darkest Woe—O'er the Earth There Shines a 
Great Light—Passacaglia—Of the Father's Love Begotten—Ride On, Ride On in Majesty—Son of 
God, Eternal Saviour—Son of the Highest—The God of Abraham Praise. 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 











Just published for the Mixed Choir— 
WORSHIP HIM WITH SONG! 


The following items listed in this issue are 
available from: 


———— 


ae JOURNAL OF CHURCH MUSIC 


Worsnip li 2900 Queen Lane 
aith . Sone / Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


Anthems 


NRC1009 Christ, Our Passover. Willan 
(SATB) $.22 

NRA1204 Rejoice with Pious Mirth. arr., 
Cassler (SATB) 

NRC1098 We All Rejoice on This Glad Day. 
setting by Strube (SAB) 

NRC1575 Fa SAB Chorale Book. ed. 

homas (includes NRC1098) 


$100 FRE] Octavo Size 


Directors who are searching for good music 
in simple arrangement set in average voice 
range will welcome this new book. Fine 
music from various sources is included. Some 





choruses are in the original settings. Others 
have been carefully arranged by Ruth Heller 
to avoid divided parts and excessive range. 
You, your choir, and nod congregation will 
enjoy this inspirational music. 


Send for a copy on Approval today! 
SCHMITT, HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
Park Ave. at Sixth St. Minneapolis 16 











Recordings of the MESSIAH 33 1/3 RPM 


Sir Thomas Beecham, the Luton Choral Society 

and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
VSG6401 (complete, four records) $19.98 

VSG1130 (excerpts, one record) 4.98 


Leonard Bernstein, the Westminster Choir and 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
VSGz42 (excerpts, two records) $7.98 


Hermann Scherchen, the London Philharmonic 
Choir and the London Symphony Orchestra 
VSG3306 (complete, three records) $14.98 
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BACH—Alleluja (SATB) (Peters 61062) 
May God Smile on You (Der Herr segne Euch) (Peters 6079) 
Duet for Tenor(s) and Baritone(s) from the Wedding Cantata. 
Motet Ill: Jesus, My Great Pleasure (Jesu, meine Freude) (Peters 6103) 
Motet V: Come, Jesus, Come (Komm, Jesu, Komm) (Peters 6105) 
Motet VI: Praise the Lord, All Ye Nations (Lobet den Herrn) (Peters 6106) 


BRAHMS—Let Nothing Ever Grieve Thee (SATB) (Peters 6093) 


BUXTEHUDE—VJesu, Joy and Treasure (Jesu, meine Freude): 
S (or T), B Soli, SATB, Piano (Organ) (Peters HIIS) ono... ccccccccccccesesseseetesentesesteneaven 
(2 Violins, Bassoon ad lib., each $.15) 
Open to Me Gates of Justice (Aperite Mihi Jusitiae): 
ATB or TTB Soli or Chorus, Piano (Organ) (Peters 6050) 
(2 Violins ad lib., Set of 2 Violins $.30) 
GRIEG—Four Psalms (based on old Norwegian church melodies): 
Baritone Solo, SATB a cappella (Peters 3128a) 

HANDEL—Founding Hospital Anthem "Blessed Are They That Consider the Poor.” S (or T), 
A (or Bar.) Soli, SATB, Organ (Piano) (Orch. Parts: 2 Oboes, Strings ad lib., on rental) 
(Peters H50) 

Messiah (Urtext). Vocal Score (Peters 4501) 
O Sing Unto the Lord (Psalm 96) (Anthem IV). Vocal (Organ) Score 
Set of Parts (Vn I, ll, Vc, Cb, Ob, Bsn) $6.00. Choral Score 
Psalm 112: Laudate pueri dominum. Vocal Score (Peters 3762) .............cccccccccscseseeseseeteseeee : 
St. John Passion (Eng-Ger). Vocal Score $3.00. Choral Score 
Utrecht Te Deum (Te Deum Laudamus) (We praise Thee O God) (Eng-Ger): 
Full Score $12.00. Vocal Score $3.50. Choral Score 
Set of Parts (2 Vns, Va, Ve, Cb, 2 Ob, (Fi), Bsn, 2 Trp, Organ) 
HAYDN—Missa Solemnis (Heilig-Messe) (1796) (Bb) (Latinj 
Nelson Mass (Latin) (Orch. Score, Pts. available on purchase) 

HOVHANESS—Magnificat for SATB Soli, SATB, Piano or Organ or Orchestra. Vocal Score 

(Peters 6108) 
O For A Shout of Sacred Joy (Text from an American colonial hymn): 
for SATB, Organ (Piano) (Peters 6148) 
Psalm 28: Unto Thee Will | cry, O Lord, My Rock: 
for SATB, Organ (Piano) (Peters 6149) 
Psalm 148: Praise Ye the Lord: 
for Bass Solo, SATB, Organ (Piano) (Peters 6141) 
Transfiguration (Mark 9:2-9). Cantata: 
for Tenor Solo, SATB a cappella (Peters 6057) 

LOCKWOOD—Motet: Praise to the Lord, the Almighty, the King of Creation. SATB 
(Piano or Organ optional) (Peters 6064) 

TOMKINS—©O Lord, | Have Loved (Psalm 26) (SAATB, Organ) (Peters 6068) 

Then David Mourned (I! Samuel) (SSATB, Organ) (Peters 6069) 

VERDI—Ave Maria (Scala enigmatica) (SATB a cappella) (Peters 4256a) 

Laudi Alla Vergine Maria (SSAA a ogre (Peters 4256c) 
Requiem (SATB) (Peters 4251) (Orch. Score, Parts available) 
Stabat Mater (SATB) (Peters 4256b) (Orch. Score, Parts available) 
Te Deum (SATB) (Peters 4256d) (Orch. Score, Parts available) 

WILLAN-— Benedictions (Peters 6099) 

The Lord Bless Thee, and Keep Thee (Aaronic) (SATB a cappella); 
The Grace of The Lord Jesus Christ (Apostolic) (SATB, Organ) 
Hymn-Anthem on "Father, We Praise Thee" (SATB, Organ) (Peters 6125) 
Hymn-Anthem on "Marion" (SATB, Organ) (Peters 6065) 
Hymn-Anthem on "O Quanta Qualia" (SATB, Organ) (Peters 6066) 
Hymn-Anthem on "O Strength and Stay" (SATB, Organ) (Peters 6126) 
O Be Joyful in God (S or T Solo, SATB, Organ) (Peters 6073) 
O Sing unto the Lord a New Song (SATB, Organ) (Peters 6016) 
Ye Shall Know That the Lord Will Come (SATB, Organ) (Peters 6052) 
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VESTMENTS 


or the CHOIR Bo yom 


Cotta C500 


Well-tailored vestments lend dignity and propriety 
to the choir and afford ease and comfort to the 
choristers. Here_are vestments, expertly made and 
ecclesiastically correct for your choir. They are 
interchangeable for men or women. 


Black Poplin White Broadcloth Style G-2 
Cassocks C400 Cottas C500 Black Gown 
Ready Made Stock Sizes Ready Made Stock Sizes Fabric 
Chest *Back Length Price Chest 
24 $ 6.00 24 No. Fabric Name ‘*Price 


6.50 2% J 
12% 8 ; 235 Zephyr weave $12.25 


9.00 30 y 271 Tropical Palm 13.25 
<a = : 136 Poplin 14.25 
12.50 36 ¥ 276 Lusta Faille 14.3 
oan - Y 255 Futura Faille 14.75 


15.00 42 . 244 Magic weave 15.75 


15.50 “ * Prices 10% extra if chest 
* Back length from nape *Length from nape of eT 48 inch 
of neck to within 3-4 inches neck to approximately first — F adhicmaang — — 
from floor (Cardinal Red knuckle of hand when arm (Write for choir gown 
cassocks 50c extra.) is at side of body. measurement form.) 


SHSSSLSSRBE 
TBESSCSSSSER 


Sample swatches available on request. 
Sample vestments sent for your inspection. 
Transportation charges extra on all items. 


United clatheran Publication House 


2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 














